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The Morality of the 
Pagan Hero 


«25 JULIUS CAESAR* b= 


But [Caesar’s] great prosperitie and good 
fortune that favored him all his life time, 
did continue afterwards in the revenge of 
his death, pursuing the murtherers both 
by sea and land, till they had not left a 
man more to be executed, of al them that 
were actors or counsellors in the conspir- 
acy of his death.1 


Julius Caesar is the story of a man who became a god. Be- 
yond his merely human achievements—the destruction of 
the Republic and the establishment of a universal monarchy 
—he was worshiped as a divinity, as were many of those 
who inherited his name. His appearance ended forever the 
age of human heroes. Caesar brought to fulfillment the end 
implied in all heroic ambition; he proved himself the best of 
all men. He had no competitor; he was benefactor without 
being beneficiary. Finally, his spirit ruled Rome, conveyed 
the sole title to legitimacy, and punished all offenders against 
it. He was, in short, self-sufficient. 

Shakespeare analyzes this greatest of political accomplish- 
ments—the enormity of the talent required to compass it 


* The idea for this essay was originally given me by Leo Strauss, and a 
statement of that idea is to be found in Harry V. Jaffa’s Crisis of the 
House Divided (New York: Doubleday, 1959), pp. 215-216. 
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and the ambiguity of its worth once brought into being. We 
never see this prodigy in action; we see him speak, and we 
see the shadow he casts over the world so that men act only 
in relation to him and the very heavens seem to reflect his 
image. A study of the lesser figures who surrounded Caesar 
is the only way to an understanding of the elements which 
made him what he was and enabled him to do what he did. 
And their presentation is so complex that, for many, it is 
even unclear whether the hero is Caesar or Brutus. But, 
whatever one’s conclusion on that, no one can deny that Cae- 
sar or what he represents dominates everyone in the play 
and that we must begin by looking at Caesar and his Rome. 


I 


Goethe? to the contrary, Shakespeare’s Romans are not Eng- 
lishmen, but real Romans, a distinct kind of men, differing 
from modern men in the character of their passions and 
their goals. He cloaked them in a garb recognizable to his 
audience; otherwise they would not have listened. But the 
essential diversity emerges. This is not to say that modernity 
or the fall of antiquity have changed human nature, but 
rather that new objects have been provided for its interest 
and that a new education forms it. It is precisely because 
human nature has not changed that the past is of interest. 
What men once were, we can still be. 

The Romans were the products of other laws and a differ- 
ent understanding of the first things. Shakespeare made an 
effort to reproduce them so that we could grasp something 
of the meaning and worth of their institutions and beliefs. 
His endeavor is one of the most difficult a historian or play- 
wright can undertake; he must convey a plausible picture to 
an audience which is alien to the character and goals of his 
subjects and even unaware of its ignorance of them. He him- 
self must understand those subjects, who are so distant from 
any original experience he could have. The rediscovery of 
the atmosphere of ancient Rome is akin to the rediscovery, 
made in the Renaissance, of the beauty of classical sculp- 
ture. That art depicted men of a grace and nobility quite 

‘alien to what Europeans had grown accustomed to. It was 
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attractive and enigmatic; it seemed to offer an alternative 
notion of humanity. But to understand that alternative re- 
quired an intense effort of sympathy and scholarship, for 
men were no longer aware of what the ancients saw in the 
world or of the passions which moved them. It is no easy 
thing to capture an awareness of what one is not. 

This undertaking was, in a sense, what we call the Renais- 
sance. Along with the art of antiquity, the political life of an- 
cient Rome began to attract interest and admiration. Rome 
had not been utterly forgotten, but it had been seen through 
the perspective of the Church Fathers’ polemics against it; 
Rome had become part of a particular tradition. It had to be 
recovered from under the layers of prejudice, and the magni- 
tude of this accomplishment can be felt if one compares Au- 
gustine’s Rome to Machiavelli’s. But it was a quest enlivened 
by expectation of the discovery of a new world. 

Shakespeare is a product and fulfillment of this movement 
of rediscovery. His Roman plays present us with the essential 
Rome, and in them he tried to re-create those elusive quali- 
ties that made the Romans what they were. Rome, however, 
no longer interests modern men as it did all but our most re- 
cent predecessors, perhaps because we no longer need its ex- 
ample or possibly because we have forgotten what it was. It 
is well, therefore, to remind ourselves what Rome must have 
meant to at least the educated among Shakespeare’s audi- 
ence, for this consciousness is what he could count on in de- 
veloping the stories of his heroes. 

In Shakespeare’s day, the remnants of the Roman Empire 
were still alive, and it was still remembered that Britain it- 
self had been a part of it. There were still Caesars ruling, as 
was the case until World War I. The only nations that were 
graced with the adjective “civilized” were within the confines 
of that empire. The principles of law were either Roman or 
derived from Roman law. Liberal education was largely edu- 
cation in the Roman tongue; the philosophy and poetry that 
were the permanent standards of excellence were Roman or 
had been transmitted by the Romans. More important, the 
models of political greatness, either for individuals or na- 
tions, were Roman. 

Whether for good or ill, the Roman achievement was so 
stunning that it could not fail to impress men who were inter- 
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ested in establishing respectable political orders. This single 
city had conquered the world and produced a multitude of 
heroes in every age until the fall of the Republic. This merely 
external side of Rome is played on by Shakespeare in both 
Julius Caesar and Antony and Cleopatra. One is constantly 
aware that the stake in the struggle for domination is the 
whole world. The problems of the heroes take on commen- 
surate proportions, and so do their talents. The wishes and 
dreams of every public or private man find an extreme satis- 
faction in the very contemplation of this spectacle and the 
opportunity for fantasy which it affords. 

It is against this background that the Roman plays must 
be seen. Rome is, in a way, everything—the source and the 
end. Whatever Shakespeare’s final judgment of Rome may 
have been or however great the potential superiority of 
England may have appeared to him, Rome possesses, in 
his treatment of it, an incomparable splendor and grandeur. 
The Romans were the greatest political people who ever ex- 
isted. They differed greatly from Elizabethan Englishmen. 
It would be far beyond my powers to delineate what the es- 
sential differences are; only reflection on the plays them- 
selves can suggest an answer. But, crudely speaking, one can 
say that the Romans lacked two things possessed by the 
Englishmen—a single ruler and a single god. The Romans 
were neither monarchists nor Christians, but republicans and 
pagans. This has corresponding effects on the individual Ro- 
mans. They were solely of this world, and their motivations 
were almost totally political or erotic. Some believed in gods, 
but those gods had to do only with political success or failure 
and did not give indications of a new transcendent dimension 
to life beyond that provided by civil society. The heroes were 
unabashedly ambitious of glory; their attention was not dis- 
tracted by other charms or myths. They were an extraordi- 
nary number of able men, none recognizing a master, each 
honed to a superb edge of emulation. 

In Julius Caesar, Shakespeare has chosen to depict the 
greatest of these great men. Paradoxically, it is the greatest 
Roman of them all who destroyed the Republic which was the 
seed bed of great Romans. Out of the constant and all- 
absorbing competition for the rewards of citizenship, finally 

~ emerged a victor who could subdue all of his opponents. This 
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was the decisive moment in Roman history, the culmination 
of the Republic and the threshold of the Empire. The end 
once achieved, there was nothing left to be done. Antony and 
Cleopatra reveals this. Octavius merely inherits the name of 
Caesar and thereby inherits the fruits of Caesar’s accomplish- 
ments. And Octavius is no hero; he is a dry opportunist with 
the capacity for neither loving nor fighting. Julius Caesar has 
so skillfully done his work that nothing of the old world can 
work within the new. It is Antony, in all his decadence, who 
is the last hero. The elements of the heroic have gone out of 
balance in him; his spiritedness and his eros go in different 
directions. But to what heights each of these contradictory 
impulses carry him! He is alive; the force and range of his 
character win us; and we are unable to resist a sense of bit- 
terness at his inevitable defeat before the humanly inferior 
Octavius. The heart has gone out of the world, and the un- 
heroic subject will take over from the citizen. 

Julius Caesar has prepared the way for monarchy and 
peace; within that peace can be sown the seeds of a new 
faith which exalts peace. The old gods leave with the last 
warrior.’ The old order and its characteristic man must pass 
before the new one can grow. Caesar is the peak and the end 
of that old order. Republican Rome had existed and flour- 
ished on two conditions—external warfare and domestic 
faction. Caesar, in principle, ended both of these conditions, 
which are undesirable in themselves; in so doing, he ren- 
dered it no longer necessary to have Romans. 

The important question is, then, what were Caesar's tal- 
ents and what was the policy that brought about such re- 
sults? As a preliminary step toward answering this ques- 
tion, we must look to the character of the Roman polity as 
delineated in the plays, for the heroes are faced with Roman 
problems. They understand themselves to be acting as Ro- 
man citizens; what they must be and do is determined by the 
laws of Rome. 

The first thing we learn from both Coriolanus and Julius 
Caesar is that Rome is not one city, but two—the city of the 
rich and the city of the poor. These two cities form an al- 
liance with a shifting balance of power; and it is in relation 
to this balance that the statesmen play their roles, set their 
courses, and show what they can do. There is no higher prin- 
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ciple or interest that unites them; each is necessary to the 
other, but they are hostile to each other; and each moder- 
ates the goals of the other by sheer force. The city of the rich 
contains all that is noble and interesting; these are the men 
who make up the Senate and lead the wars. They are the 
soul of Rome. Shakespeare is no democrat. It is not, as we 
shall see, that he lacks sympathy for the poor; it is rather 
that he is convinced that certain important virtues can be 
possessed by only a few and that those few require special 
training and long tradition. It is this concentration on vir- 
tue, and particularly certain political virtues, that leads him 
to emphasize the special rights of the patricians. If political 
rights were to be equalized, as happened under Augustus, the 
virtues of the few would have no field of action. Rome is 
great by its senatorial class, and that class is really unique— 
a relatively large group of men who are sufficiently obedient 
to the laws to avoid both anarchy and the rule of a single 
man; who sacrifice ordinary weakness and self-indulgence to 
a strict military discipline, the rewards of which are only 
honors; and who alone can be trusted to conclude on the is- 
sues of war and peace. And this is not for a day, but has en- 
dured for hundreds of years. Among them, it seems possible 
for single individuals to work wonders; Roman history is not 
the history of huge, impersonal movements, but that of great 
individuals. The poor, the body of the nation, are tied to their 
physical needs; their visions are limited by necessity. They 
possess none of the qualities of statesmanship and are easily 
led and misled. They change their convictions on the slight- 
est occasions; they are governed by fear; and, when they take 
on the airs of courage and wisdom, they are revealed to be 
slavish as soon as they are put to the test. This does not 
mean that Shakespeare hates them; he knows them to be, like 
most humans, largely weak, but not vicious. But one must 
face the facts, and, according to Shakespeare, the man who 
has greater qualities should be preferred to those who have 
lesser ones. 

Coriolanus failed because he could not handle the people; 
Caesar succeeded because he betrayed his own class and won 
the people by appealing to what is basest in them. This is the 

„hidden theme of the Roman plays—the corruption of the 
people is the key to the mastery of Rome. 
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The people, under the Republic, really do control the city. 
They are free and participate in the election of magistrates, 
although they cannot themselves become magistrates. They 
possess a power of veto. The constitutional intention of their 
participation is obviously to prevent the rulers from follow- 
ing policies destructive of the people’s interest. The people 
must be taken account of and not become slaves. This works 
perfectly as long as the senatorial class is unified and 
chooses its candidates for office on the basis of what they un- 
derstand to be necessary for the city as a whole. In this case, 
the people’s power only serves to ensure that a truly common 
good be found. But, as soon as a group of senators becomes 
corrupt and wishes to rule in ways and with powers contrary 
to the sense of the laws, they can appeal over the heads of 
their equals to the wishes of the people. The people cannot 
lead, but, as soon as a man who is powerful in the senatorial 
class can lead them, all is lost. Then the interests of the 
tyrant and the people rule in opposition to the class that rep- 
resents virtue. 

Both Coriolanus and Julius Caesar begin with the people, 
and in both cases they are understood to be the cause of the 
prevailing unrest. But the body of plebs is quite different in 
the two plays.t In Coriolanus, they are much more solid; the 
agitation arises because they are oppressed and hungry. 
Their demands are at least plausible, and they are largely 
motivated by fear that they will lose what little voice they 
have. They have just been conceded the establishment of 
tribunes to express their grievances to an indifferent Senate. 
They are not paragons, but seem to be ordinary rustic folk; 
they may not have been good warriors, but they had fought. 
There is every indication that their claims are legitimate and 
that Shakespeare has taken his cue from Plutarch, who in- 
sists that lack of consideration for the people was pushed to 
the point of a vice in Coriolanus.® In Julius Caesar, on the 
other hand, there is a lazy, brutal populace, a real urban 
proletariat. They are accustomed to dominating, and they are 
insolent; they have the habit of being flattered. How differ- 
ent were those plebs who feared that they were being made 
fun of by Coriolanus from these, who are the imperious ar- 
biters of the civil war to whom the whole rhetoric of the 
conspiracy is directed. They are accustomed to bread and cir- 
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cuses; they change heroes according to how much is done for 
them. In Coriolanus, they are afraid of oppression; in Julius 
Caesar, they are indifferent to tyranny and are the causes of 
it. The people, when poor and held in check by the aristo- 
crats, are perfectly decent and deserving of pity; when in 
control of the state, they are the enemies of republican insti- 
tutions. The criticism of them implied in Coriolanus is that 
they are impetuous, in Julius Caesar, that they are heartless 
and fickle. The tribunes in Coriolanus are vile self-seekers 
who mislead an innocent populace; their power depends on 
the people’s hostility toward the senators and the traditional 
order. In Julius Caesar, the tribunes are courageous oppo- 
nents of Caesar, protecting the people’s interests against the 
people’s wishes. The new Caesarean regime comes from 
members of the patriciate; in the name of the people, this 
new regime will suppress the power of the tribunes.” The 
tribunes are even put in the position of defending the tradi- 
tional role of the senatorial class, so that the constitution can 
remain intact! This corruption in the character of the people 
and their relation to the senators is the measure of the dis- 
tance between Coriolanus’ Rome and Caesar’s Rome. 

Caesar holds the senators, his peers, in bondage owing to 
his control of the mob. Throughout the play, it is manifest 
that the cause of the senators is lost. They cannot unite 
among themselves, since any union would be quickly broken 
by those attracted to playing the demagogue and using the 
strength of the people to gain personal ascendancy. There is 
no hope of relying on the decency or patriotism of the plebs, 
for they are blind and corrupt beyond recall. They are in- 
capable of distinguishing their flatterer from the good ruler. 
The only way to suppress Caesar would be to establish an- 
other tyranny. But why do that? The only dignity in the con- 
spiracy comes from its insistence on freedom and legality. 
Another tyrant would probably be worse than Caesar. 

This impasse is most beautifully brought out in the two 
funeral orations. Brutus speaks as a gentleman addressing 
gentlemen. His speech is in prose, and he appeals coldly, 
with no reference to reward, to the civic virtues of his au- 
dience. He treats them as old Romans; virtue is its own re- 

_ ward, and his listeners are presumed to possess an unselfish 
love of liberty. Antony’s speech is in verse; he is a rhetori- 
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cian. The more corrupt the audience, the more brilliant the 
rhetoric. A good citizen speaks the truth and respects his au- 
dience enough to believe they are competent to recognize the 
common good and virtuous enough to act in accordance with 
it. The flatterer assumes the baseness of his audience and 
appeals to its vices, cloaking his enticements in the beauty 
of his words. Brutus is austere; Antony, charming. And An- 
tony’s appeal is based solely on Caesar’s benefactions to the 
people. Caesar could not be a criminal, for he loved the peo- 
ple; that is the sum of Antony’s argument. When he gives 
promise of future reward of the grossest kind, his cause is 
won. All this he learned in the school of Caesar; Caesar knew 
how to use the people against the aristocrats, and that was 
the basis for ending all faction in the name of Caesarism. 
This play shows the last gasps of senatorial power or the 
coming-to-consciousness on the part of the old rulers that 
their day is done. Their edicts can no longer be enforced; 
they can either die or learn to live in comfortable obscurity. 


II 


In order to come to grips with Caesar’s character, it is well 
to cast a glance at his opposite number, Coriolanus. The 
light cast by Coriolanus’ failure will illuminate Caesar’s suc- 
cess. Coriolanus’ greatness is of a sort that turned him from 
the best of citizens into a traitor condemned by his country; 
Caesar’s greatness turns him from a traitor into the city’s 
god. 

Coriolanus’ principle makes it impossible for him to deal 
with the people. It is a matter of simple pride. He is a gentle- 
man, and gentlemen do not debase themselves in order to 
gain what they desire. Coriolanus, as a result of his public 
services, deserves to rule; hence, he should be given office 
without having to seek it or having to add to his sufficient 
title extraneous adornments that would please an unwise 
mob.8 In all reason, if he is deserving, his refusal to flatter is 
justified. A decent city rewards decent men. If one must do 
what is base to gain honor, then the laws, with their noble 
precepts, would not be the guides to happiness or success; 
they would not be respectable. Put in another way, the laws 
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or the way of life of a city are products of that group which 
is dominant in it. The good citizen is the man who best fits 
this regnant spirit. The virtues Coriolanus possesses fit the 
spirit of the senatorial class; if this class is the city, he is at 
home.® If the city is the people or some combination of plebs 
and patricians, he must moderate or alter his heroic charac- 
ter in order to fit and be honored. Coriolanus wants his kind 
of man to be dominant in the city; in this, at least, he does 
not differ from Socrates. What is the good of serving that 
which is not noble and will not permit him to remain noble? 
As a consequence of this opinion, he is required to deny the 
political existence of the great mass of the people. 

In a way, Coriolanus’ objections to the people are based 
merely on a prediction that, once admitted to a share in 
power, the ultimate results will be those we see in Julius 
Caesar. In reading his great diatribes against the people, one 
cannot help but be impressed with the reasonableness of the 
substance, if not of the style.1° All of the accusations are ac- 
curate descriptions of the actions and thoughts of the people 
as Shakespeare describes them. But there is a difference in 
tone, if one can compare Shakespeare’s presentation to that 
of Coriolanus. The latter is full of hatred and bitterness; 
there is almost what one would today call a reformer’s spirit 
in Coriolanus’ approach. Shakespeare indicates that he him- 
self possesses a spirit of acceptance. That is the way things 
are, and there is no hope of reforming humanity. In this, 
Shakespeare, I believe, takes his cue from Plutarch. Plutarch 
blames Coriolanus, not for his opinion of the people, but for 
caring about them. He brings in as witness the gentle Aris- 
tides, who largely shared Coriolanus’ estimation of the many, 
but who, for that very reason, expected nothing of them. He 
accepted with the same equanimity the archonship and os- 
tracism. The difference between the two men is that Corio- 
lanus is hungry for honor;!! that is his deepest urge. He 
wishes to prove himself best. A man only knows himself best 
on the witness of others; he, as a Roman, must follow the 
cursus honorum, success in which is the sign of virtue. 

However, this success now depends on the people, who 
vote according to their understanding and taste. To be at- 
_ tached to them is contemptible; they are not worthy judges. 

There is a myth that the man who obeys the laws and is 
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courageous in war will be rewarded; actually, the man who is 
best adapted to the popular temper of his nation is the one 
who succeeds. Coriolanus’ spirited nobility will not permit 
him to accept this fact. If easy deception is the road to honor, 
why should he engage in the difficult enterprises that made 
him famous? He wants competent judges of his merit; he 
wants Aufidius to be great so that he can defeat him;!? he 
needs a world of heroes to fight so that he can be approved 
the hero among heroes. He does not want to win a cheating 
election that covers the true qualities of things; he wants 
others to admire him for what he really is. Coriolanus wants 
his virtue to be independent. But, in the decisive sense, he is 
dependent on the city, which is not virtuous, but is a com- 
posite of good and bad. All the honor that comes from it is 
tainted. This is Coriolanus’ tragedy. 

Coriolanus, extrapolating from the principles of a gentle- 
man, in reality wants his virtue and honor to be those of a 
god. Gods are worshiped because they are powerful and good, 
not because they flatter the city. What they do for men they 
do freely and as a result of prayers; they are not needy. 
When Coriolanus is finally forced to the choice between a 
compromise and revolting against civil authority, he chooses 
the latter course. He believes that he can punish Rome for 
its ingratitude.1% He takes on a horrible grandeur in his anger 
and is like a raging, merciless god— “He wants nothing of a 
god but eternity and a heaven to throne in.” 14 But this mo- 
ment is short-lived. Coriolanus without a political role is no 
Coriolanus, and, to live a political life, one must have a city 
to lead and to rule. Coriolanus no longer has a city. He can 
never return to Rome, because he hates it and because he 
would never again be trusted. And the city he thinks he is 
using for his revenge is in reality only using him; he has no 
place in it. 

All this is brought home to him when his mother comes to 
plead—this terrible woman who nurtured him to his pride. 
He loves her and pities her; she cannot live without the ap- 
proval of Rome. Volumnia had never dreamed it possible 
that there could be a conflict between raising a proud, intran- 
sigent Roman and being a good citizen. She chooses the city 
when confronted with the choice between it and her son. 
Coriolanus remaining contact with human sentiments is 
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through his mother, and it is this weakness that destroys 
him. A god has no pity, because he is too far above the pains 
of humans to be threatened by them. His purpose cannot be 
altered by pleas; at least he cannot be forced to change. Cori- 
olanus’ attachment to his mother forces him to behave as a 
citizen. After all, Coriolanus was like other men, and he 
should not have aspired to rise so high. 

Aristotle says that a man without a city is a god or a beast. 
Coriolanus, who made the attempt to live without a city, at 
first appears to be a god and proves to be a beast, slain in 
ambush like one.!® He had no real source of power or human- 
ity outside of Rome. The lesson to be drawn for our purposes 
is that a man cannot become a god, in Rome at least, on the 
patrician principles. The people’s love is necessary; a god un- 
worshiped is no god. The people’s love is not won by mere 
heroic virtue. In other words, a man who wishes to become a 
god, who is conscious of the extent of his ambition, cannot 
behave as gods are popularly understood to behave. The base 
tribunes who fear that Coriolanus will become a god are able 
to prevent it; the noble tribunes and conspirators, in trying 
to forestall Caesars becoming a god, are themselves de- 
stroyed. 


it 


Caesar had learned this well. He performed deeds as least as 
great as those of Coriolanus, but they were only steps on 
the road to the fulfillment of his dreams. Caesar’s victories 
were used to subvert the constitution and get a hold on the 
people. He combined military force, to hold the Republic, 
with great generosity, to gain the love of the people. He knew 
that mere generosity or good deeds in the past would not 
suffice. The people had forgotten Pompey. But this union of 
force with courting of the people rendered the Senate com- 
pletely impotent. No rival could muster enough of a following 
to challenge him. Caesar’s control of the city of Rome, with 
all its prestige, was decisive in the civil war. This policy was 
doubly strong because, with the people as an ally, he had no 
rivals among them to fear. The people are easily satisfied; 
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only patricians, who live for the freedom and influence guar- 
anteed to their position by the constitution, feel the conse- 
quences of having a single ruler. 

All this is subtle policy, but it comes from the soul of a 
man who is no gentleman; it is a policy of ruse, treachery, 
violence, and treason. All canons of loyalty and decency go 
by the board; virtue is only a means to the end of glory and is 
hence only accessory. What is remarkable is that this man, 
who cares so little for the conventional virtues, does not de- 
generate into mere self-indulgence, that he possesses the 
charms of nobility. 

Caesar was ready to undergo every kind of degradation; he 
knew that he was in need of other men, men not gained by 
virtue. Coriolanus could understand himself as a man de- 
voted to the common good; Caesar’s selfishness is explicit. 
This is, of course, an old story, and it is far easier to espouse 
such a Caesarean policy than to pursue it. It only goes to 
show that Caesar’s greatness had as its condition a neglect 
of ordinary legality and decency. Although the people 
praise the practice of the virtues, in deed they consider the 
good man to be the one who benefits and attribute all the vir- 
tues to him. This Caesar knew, and his genius was guided by 
this awareness. The man who tried to be faithful to the tradi- 
tions of Rome and the highest principles of morality was in- 
evitably a traitor to Rome; the man who broke every sacred 
law and cared not a whit for the simplest principles of faith 
became a god. The paradox of Caesar’s character—a charac- 
ter capable of the highest ambition and the lowest deeds—is 
formulated by Montesquieu in Machiavellian fashion: “This 
extraordinary man had . . . many great qualities without a 
single defect, although he had many vices. . . .” 17 

Caesar’s roots in the acclaim of the worst sort of citizen is 
the first stage in Shakespeare’s ambiguous presentation of 
him. Caesar is a man who has built his palace on the ruins 
of the Republic. Of course, there is every indication that it 
was already very corrupt. But the man who takes advantage 
of corruption is not particularly admirable, and one who de- 
stroys the manly equality of trusting friends and so gains his 
glory is a questionable figure.18 Caesar is not like Romulus, 
who did disagreeable things in order to found the greatest of 
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all republics. Whether Caesar intended to found anything is 
not clear, and what he did in fact found was distinctly in- 
ferior to what preceded. 

On the other hand, to have overcome such rivals and to 
have found a formula that, in restoring peace between plebs 
and patricians, at the same time exalted himself, argues that 
he possessed no mean qualities. Even if they do not evoke 
respect, they do at least evoke wonder. It is often said that 
Caesar is a mere tyrant, and the play is understood to be a 
panegyric to the republican spirit and to tyrannicide.!® This 
view, however, requires a selective reading of Caesar’s inter- 
ventions and forgets the obvious fact that the conspiracy ul- 
timately fails. This failure is not just bad luck; it has to do 
with Caesar’s strengths and Brutus’ and Cassius’ weaknesses. 
After all, the play ends with the punishment of the murder- 
ers and the triumph of the Caesarean party. 

This in no sense implies that the interpretation which 
takes the conspiracy to be simply wicked is correct. But at 
least it begins from the broad lines presented by the play it- 
self. The issue cannot be avoided by asserting that Shake- 
speare was only interested in the depiction of character and 
that the justice of the cause does not play a role in his think- 
ing or in his play. Justice is part of a man’s character, and 
Shakespeare knew it. One might suggest that the play takes 
for granted that there was something superior in the old 
Rome and that tyranny is a bad thing, but that Caesar’s 
tyranny was something unique and that this was not prop- 
erly grasped by the conspirators. Perhaps this individual, al- 
though inimical to constitutional and hence healthy regimes, 
is so superior that he deserves to rule no matter what. Per- 
haps our sympathies should be divided between respect for 
legitimacy and astonishment at Caesar’s talents. Nothing 
says that there must be a harmony between civic morality 
and human greatness, and perhaps there was no alternative 
at that time and place. Then we would be forced to admire 
Caesar’s political skill while honoring the dead—but always 
renewable—republican principles of the conspirators. It is 
this series of “perhaps’s” that is the source of the obscurity of 
Shakespeare’s intention. 

It is possible to play Caesar as a petty, petulant, fright- 
ened despot, but it would be absurd to do so. There would 
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then be no accounting for how Caesar had got where he is or 
for the general opinion that he was “the noblest man that 
ever lived in the tide of time.” 2° I say that this opinion is 
general, although I quote from the mouth of Antony. Brutus 
has a similar esteem for him, and even those who hate Cae- 
sar never speak of him as anything but an exceptional in- 
dividual. Cassius’ tirade against him, with all its venom and 
rhetorical inflation, never describes Caesar as a minor man. 
Cassius simply insists that he is a man and that the differ- 
ences in men cannot be so great as to allow one to rule all 
others, at least when there are Cassius’s and Brutus’s 
around.*! The high point of his argument is that Brutus could 
conceive of himself as equal to Caesar. In the judgments of 
his contemporaries, Caesar is a very important personage, 
and not important in the sense in which a hereditary mon- 
arch is important. The latter must be reckoned with, not be- 
cause of what he has himself accomplished, but merely be- 
cause of the force of tradition, whereas Caesar has made his 
own situation and has the force to strengthen it. 

Nor is he a tyrant in the sense of those who want the first 
position in order to indulge private lusts and for whom po- 
litical power is merely a means of being free of the ordinary 
civil restrictions. Caesar’s ambition is allied to a certain 
kind of public spirit; he wishes Rome to be happy and 
healthy under his leadership. Although his power is in the 
people, he respects the patricians and wants them to be his 
friends. He is still, in one way, the traditional Roman; he 
wants to win his glory from the free assent of the members of 
his class. He has made efforts to win them and has not 
merely purged all men of spirit, after the fashion of the ty- 
rant. Brutus, a former opponent, stands high in his councils, 
and the dangerous Cassius is left undisturbed. The exquisite 
urbanity we know in the historical Caesar is to be found here, 
too.22 We see examples of Caesar’s astuteness and his high- 
minded lack of concern for his safety.2? Much of the com- 
plaint against him stems from pique, vanity, and envy. Al- 
though some of his speeches smack to us of bombast, it is not 
so clear that this was Shakespeare’s intention, for ours is not 
an age that takes well to speech of the heroic variety. There 
is a certain distance in manner and a pride in expression 
necessary to the leader, especially the leader in civil strife. 
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the attack are, “Wilt thou move Olympus.” 2° Then he disap- 
pears forever. One might think that this was the clearest 
proof of Caesar’s pride and the fitting punishment for it. But, 
in reality, the conspirators have made him into a god. They 
have saved him from the errors of humanity and its weak- 
nesses. The position he had created was too great to be filled 
by a man, even Caesar; but Caesar’s spirit, once released 
from his body, ranged over the wide world. The conspirators 
prevented Caesar from making the final error of allowing 
himself to be called king. Instead, they made it possible for 
kings to be honored to be called “Caesar.” 

Caesar’s name became identical with monarchy of the 
grandest kind. His own person would not have sufficed to this 
role; but the edifice carefully constructed by him plus the 
memory of his martyrdom formed an almost eternal impe- 
rium. If the republican conspirators had not slain him, he 
might well have gained the odium of most Romans, as is in- 
dicated by the people’s initial reaction to the tendering of the 
crown. The conspiracy saved Caesar from himself. From the 
moment the daggers are withdrawn from the corpse, Caesar’s 
spirit comes alive to dominate the rest of the play’s action.°° 


IV 


Caesar required honor upon honor in order to live; universal 
empire was the fulfillment of his ambitions. Only the situa- 
tion of a god could satisfy his thirst, and he did achieve this 
satisfaction—eternal fame and worship.*! But, humanly, he 
wanted the free and honest admiration of the best men of his 
time, and this he did not get. As a man, he was a failure; his 
tragedy is consummated in seeing the Roman senators—and 
particularly the most virtuous of them all, Brutus—he had 
so sedulously courted attack him. To be Caesar is no solution 
to the problem of leading a noble political life that is not 
tragic, not rooted in fundamental contradictions. But no po- 
litical man is his equal. 

It is in the analysis of this alliance of senators that Shake- 
speare teaches the tragedy of Caesar and of Rome. It was 
formed to put an end to Caesar’s endless ambition and re- 
store a Rome in which men had ruled and been ruled by one 
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another in turn, a Rome in which the pride of equality 
among equals and submission to the laws was the theme and 
where individual deeds had unlimited possibilities and an ex- 
alted significance. The alliance failed, and this failure is due, 
on the one hand, to the skill of Caesar’s work and, on the 
other hand, to the inadequacies of the conspirators. We are 
shown the hearts and the minds of the conspirators, and we 
become aware of the awesome talents that would have been 
required to make the conspiracy succeed and what the im- 
perfections were that doomed it. Shakespeare telescopes his- 
tory so as to draw out its true significance, and he leaves 
nothing to accident. The actors and their faults are every- 
thing; material circumstances and chance are reduced to an 
almost meaningless minimum. 

The conspiracy has two leaders, and they are responsible 
for the execution of the plot. Shakespeare has centered the 
whole action around them and has done so to an even greater 
degree than did his source, Plutarch. They act in the name of 
all Rome, in particular in the name of the senatorial class. 
Casca is given as the model of the decent, blunt, independent 
men who are typical of that class. Those who follow are the 
Casca’s, but what they follow is the product of Brutus and 
Cassius. These two are special types who differ extremely 
and whose capacities complement each other but also bring 
them into crucial conflict. Brutus and Cassius are necessarily 
mated, for, without either one, it is inconceivable that the 
conspiracy should have begun at all. They are, however, too 
diverse to work together in complete harmony; their princi- 
ples produce different policies. They would have to have been 
in complete concord to succeed; but that is very like an im- 
possibility, because nature has made them so opposite. The 
plot should have been led by one man who had the qualities 
of both Brutus and Cassius. But how could nature have made 
such a monster? The sign of this natural impossibility is that 
one is a self-announced Stoic and the other a self-proclaimed 
Epicurean—the two opposite poles in philosophical sectari- 
anism. Could a man be both Stoic and Epicurean? 

The motivations of both Brutus and Cassius are truly re- 
publican, with the difference that, according to the formula 
of the time, the one hated tyranny, and the other, tyrants.°? 
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Brutus believed in legitimacy, in the traditional Roman or- 
der. Cassius could not endure having to accept a master. 
Both positions reflect elements in the republican character; 
the one represents the principles, the other, the passions 
which must be combined for a republican regime to endure. 
Brutus’ reasons for participation seem more public-spirited 
and better grounded in virtue. Cassius is apparently pursuing 
a private grudge, but his response to his private passion is a 
strong and free one. Both Brutus and Cassius are noble Ro- 
mans, the sort of men who made republican Rome the glory 
of political history. 

Cassius is the animator of the plot. He has the idea, and he 
organizes everything. Conspiracies are low things; they re- 
quire secrecy and stealth. As such, they are not the best 
ground for gentlemen, who are not in the habit of hiding any- 
thing or of feeling the shame that seeks the cover of dark- 
ness. This does not bother Cassius.** Caesar is a tyrant; there 
are no lawful means to do justice to a tyrant who has usurped 
all lawfulness. Therefore, he must be done away with. His 
view of the end dictates the means, and he moves clear- 
headedly toward the goal without conscience. Cassius needs 
no painful dialectic with himself to prove that it is right for 
gentlemen to commit murder. He is much more sanguinary 
than his colleague, and his colleague has only become his 
colleague because he has been subtly corrupted by Cassius. 
It is also not the office of a gentleman to deceive a man who 
is supposed to be his friend. But Cassius wants Brutus in on 
the assassination, so he feels no compunction about present- 
ing him with images which will appeal to his ambition, an 
ambition so pure that its highest object is to gain the reputa- 
tion for virtue.*+ Why does the able and courageous Cassius 
want to associate himself with the pure Brutus? The answer 
is that Cassius needs Brutus, for Brutus has the reputation 
for virtue which will draw other worthy men into the con- 
spiracy, and, after the assassination, only he could make 
the deed appear to the people to be good and just.*° Virtue is 
necessary to political success; it is a weapon. The reputation 
for honor and justice is not gained in a day; Cassius may be a 
clever statesman, but his very cleverness has made it impos- 
sible for him to acquire the reputation for virtue. This con- 
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spiracy needs a reputation which can equal Caesar’s, as well 
as a prudence to match his. Cassius needs Brutus for the 
sake of public opinion. 

Brutus is a man who loves virtue, who only asks himself 
what the right thing to be done is. He does not, like Cassius, 
calculate what advantage will accrue to him if he behaves 
rightly. He is not a regular fellow; he seems cold; but he is 
the sort of man to whom others turn in cases where trust is 
important. He demands much of others, but also of himself. 
He applies the strictest rules of justice and does not miti- 
gate them out of friendship or pity. Brutus is truly a Stoic. 
For that reason, since reputation is so important in political 
things, less just men are tempted to try to use him as a front 
to mask their schemes or to give an air of respectability to 
their selfish motives. Caesar prized his friendship, and Cas- 
sius tries to seduce him. 

In addition to being a virtuous man, Brutus is also emi- 
nently a political animal. He is no less political than Cassius, 
who sees all happiness and joy in exercising the rights of a 
Roman citizen. Brutus understands virtuous conduct to be 
that of a wise and sober counselor and judge. Just as Cassius, 
from the point of view of his philosophy, could have chosen 
a life of voluptuary satisfaction and turned his back on po- 
litical honors, so Brutus, too, from the point of view of his 
philosophy, could have chosen the life of the solitary sage 
who studies nature indifferent to the passing currents of po- 
litical life. But he did not become a sage because virtue, to 
him, is incorporated in the life of the good citizen. He de- 
spises honor; he is apparently insensitive to what moves 
Caesar and Cassius. However, he can hardly be imagined 
outside the role of statesman and general; without the occa- 
sion for the exercise of those activities, Brutus could not be 
virtuous and hence happy. It is a mistake to say that Brutus 
is a theoretical man not made for political practice. Un- 
doubtedly, his notion of the virtues makes it difficult for him 
to act prudently in extreme situations, but that does not 
mean that this notion is not fundamentally political or that 
Brutus can live in any other world than that of the city and 
its dispensing of justice. He apparently has shown himself 
competent in a life devoted entirely to politics. The fact that 
he reads books does not prove that there is anything philo- 
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sophic in him; it might only indicate that he is somewhat 
bookish. He, as much as the other characters in the play, has 
the passion for politics coursing through his veins. 

Brutus brings respectability, calm, and resolve to the con- 
spiracy. Nobody can question this; since he is not afraid of 
consequences, once he has made up his mind, he is unshaka- 
ble. Cassius has doubts and terrors and sometimes is dis- 
posed to act rashly.*® With Brutus, the only difficulty is in 
deciding to do the deed. But this is not easy. His Stoic calm 
disposes him to accept the evils of the time. He is, above all 
men, indebted to Caesar. Finally, murder is contrary to his 
principles. In his reflections on the problem, we see his 
characteristic mode of reasoning and penetrate the difficul- 
ties of the moral stance which ultimately makes him so 
disastrous a partner in crime. He reasons in terms of how the 
killing of Caesar can be justified to the public, how it will re- 
ceive the “color” of morality.*7 Brutus is determined on action 
because the deed is one that can be justified in terms of the 
public understanding of virtue. For Cassius, it is sufficient 
to hate serving another human being; the Stoic Brutus could 
never accept the judgment of the selfish passions; rather, 
one should change those passions. Only reasons will do. 
But what are sufficient reasons? It seems that they are those 
which can satisfy the public at large. Brutus will not act out 
of self-love; he prides himself on acting contrary to the move- 
ments of his heart. But he will act according to the popular 
view of what is decent, not because he hopes to be popular, 
but because he has no other source of knowledge about what 
is decent. 

Brutus’ situation can be characterized in this way: he be- 
lieves that to be virtuous is to be happy. If one obeys the laws 
of virtue without fail, it makes no difference whether one 
has any of the external goods. But what is virtue? In answer 
to this question, he can only respond: what is held to be vir- 
tuous. He is so completely a political man that he cannot 
conceive of a virtuous life which is not the life of a Roman sen- 
ator. But this means that virtue is not really a completely in- 
dividual possession; one must belong to a city. Brutus’ virtue 
is not an unknown or private virtue, like that of the most au- 
thentic Stoics, who took Diogenes as one of their supreme 
models. Brutus, as we learn, really admits that happiness re- 
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quires conditions in addition to virtue. He believes that one 
must have a city in which to exercise virtue, or, otherwise 
put, one must have some political honor. A city draws its 
moral principles from its laws, and the laws and their spirit 
are what Brutus truly listens to. But what never seems to oc- 
cur to him is that, on occasion, those laws need forbidden, 
unlawful actions for their maintenance. Caesar and Cassius 
are only too aware of this fact; injustice may be the condi- 
tion of justice or happiness. It is only too clear why Brutus 
does not consider this possibility: if there are no permanent 
principles of justice, if virtue requires supplements which are 
not virtuous, if to be a good man and a happy one are at 
least potentially different things, then how would one choose 
between them? Brutus’ calm superiority to base considera- 
tions and his freedom from anxiety about the conditions of 
happiness rest on the conviction that morality is absolute. 

The murder of Caesar is, of course, a great break with the 
absoluteness of Brutus’ principles, and it is only after a 
struggle with himself that he brings himself to undertake it. 
It is doubtful whether he ever really permits himself full 
consciousness of what he has done. In reality, he tries to 
convert the deed into something other than what it is. He 
understands it to be a sacrifice to the gods, the sources of 
morality.*8 Even if he does see that this is an extraordinary, 
extramoral deed, he is unwilling to draw the obvious conse- 
quence. This consequence is that, once one has performed 
such a deed, one must do all that is necessary to make it 
effective; the old rules do not apply, since one is already out- 
side the rules. Instead, Brutus reverts immediately to his 
stringent principles and lets the consequences be damned, 
even though Caesar has been killed for the consequences 
which might follow from his power. Brutus assumes that 
Romans will behave morally, although Caesar has won his 
position by corrupting them. It is Brutus’ unwillingness to 
embark on a stormy political sea without a moral compass 
that leads him to make several errors. These errors are all 
committed over Cassius’ opposition. Shakespeare has con- 
trasted the two men with almost geometric precision in 
each case, and the failure of the plot can be directly traced 
to the victory of Brutus’ principles over Cassius’ prudence. 

Brutus refuses to admit Cicero into the plot; he refuses to 
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kill Antony; he insists that Antony be permitted to speak at 
Caesar’s funeral; he opts to do battle immediately, rather 
than delay.®® Cassius wanted to do otherwise in each ques- 
tion. In two of the cases, Cassius was the initiator of the con- 
trary policy and was overriden by Brutus. In two instances, 
public opinion is alleged as the motive for disagreeing with 
Cassius; in the third, fortune and its effects on human policy 
is the reason;*° and, in the fourth, Brutus alleges that Cic- 
ero’s vanity makes it impossible for him to be a follower, 
which means, since Brutus is the acknowledged leader, that 
he wants no challenge to his leadership. Although a plausible 
and moral ground can be made for each of Brutus’ deci- 
sions, each can be referred to the more ambiguous sides of 
his character—the moral self-confidence and the urge for 
public respectability. He pays scant attention to Cassius, of 
whose qualities he is less aware than Cassius is of his. Cas- 
sius always gives in, almost without discussion. It might be 
a cause of wonder why he does so, since he is so conscious of 
his own intellectual clarity. The answer is Brutus’ moral su- 
periority. Cassius cannot hope to prevail in an open conflict, 
for the others would follow Brutus without question. They 
trust him. More important, Cassius’ lack of principle gives 
him a certain lack of will. The conviction of one’s own virtue 
is a source of strength. Brutus believes that he is self- 
sufficient, whereas Cassius is only too aware of his own de- 
pendence. Morality is a real force, and Cassius is intimidated 
by it. 

Let us now look at the errors themselves more closely. No 
proof is required to assert that it was an act of gross conspira- 
torial stupidity to leave Mark Antony alive. The denouement 
is enough for that. Mark Antony was the heir to Caesar's 
teaching and could certainly not be trusted. Similarly, the 
funeral oration was the means to arouse the people, the 
source of Caesar’s power. In one way, Brutus’ gentleness can 
be regarded as a virtue; he was too good for this world. He 
wanted to do away with the evil without making the cure 
worse than the disease. Cassius’ policy would have led to 
bloody purges. Looked at in another way, Brutus is culpably 
weak, given the importance of the issue at stake; gentleness 
can be seen as a kind of self-indulgence. At all events, by 
saving Antony, Brutus saved Caesar. Further, Brutus’ precip- 
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itousness to begin the battle is clearly mistaken. Appian’s 
assertion that the argument presented by Cassius is correct 
is not even necessary; Octavius himself says that what Bru- 
tus does is precisely the thing their party wants.*1 

Finally, although it is less easy to detect the error involved 
in the rejection of Cicero, I believe that Shakespeare’s pres- 
entation of the great orator is such as to indicate that his 
taking part would have been a decisive asset. We learn from 
hearsay that Cicero is a subtle man who knows how to mask 
his sentiments and that he, like Brutus, would add respecta- 
bility to the conspiracy, although he is regarded for his judg- 
ment, rather than for his nobility. The one glimpse we get of 
him is most revealing. Casca meets him in the midst of the 
great storm which seems to give cosmic support to the un- 
rest within Rome. Casca is struck with awe; he is a moral 
man and a superstitious one. The gods, the guardians of 
morality, are sending signs. Cicero is calm and unmoved 
and implies that he does not believe that these storms have 
anything to do with human affairs. He remains reasonable, 
whereas the religious Casca gives himself over to tormented 
speculations. Casca then meets Cassius, who is also a non- 
believer, but whom the storm has stimulated to wild impiety 
and defiance of the heavens. He uses the events to intensify 
the hostility to Caesar. Cicero is a golden mean in the scene 
between the terrified believer and the fanatic unbeliever. He 
is not a man to see ghosts, nor is he one who has renounced 
morality. Perhaps he could have mediated between Brutus’ 
moral passion and Cassius’ calculation. 

Given that Cicero might have possessed talents deserving 
of a place in the plot, what would have been the result of his 
participation? Whether he would have been the leader or 
not, it is hardly to be believed that the man universally ac- 
knowledged the greatest orator in Roman history would not 
have presented the reasons for the assassination at Caesar's 
funeral. Brutus’ speech was a failure and wrongly conceived, 
and we know, and Shakespeare could have known, that the 
real Cicero disapproved of Brutus’ rhetoric. Would Cicero 
have so widely missed the mark? I doubt it.*? 

A single thread can be seen running through all Brutus’ 
errors. It comes best into view in his objections to doing 
away with Antony. Antony is only Caesars limb; all one 
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needs to do is kill Caesar’s spirit, and the body will die. 
Brutus wishes that he could kill Caesar’s spirit without 
touching his body. But we have learned that Caesar’s spirit 
is very much in the body and inseparable from it. Indeed, it 
can be said that his spirit lives in that part of the city which 
is most body. Caesar more than anyone knew that the soul 
must have material manifestations in order to have political 
significance; a great spirit must produce courageous armies 
and quantities of money. In a way, Brutus knows this, but 
his doctrine makes him forget it. He does not believe in the 
importance of external goods; strength of soul is all that 
counts. This is a salutary and inspiring doctrine, but it is not 
true. Caesar’s spirit lives on in his arms. Brutus systemati- 
cally underrates the importance of what is lowest—the body. 
Cassius vainly tells him that their opponents will starve if 
given time. But for Brutus “there is a tide in the affairs of 
men which taken at the flood leads on to success . . .”; he 
believes that his spirit and resolve will carry all before them. 

His rejection of Cicero and his granting permission to An- 
tony to speak reveal the same bias in an even deeper sense. 
Rhetoric is not important; honest men speak the truth to one 
another without ornament. A depreciation of rhetoric is a 
depreciation of the importance of the passions and of the 
distortions they effect on reason. He who knows rhetoric 
knows the people, and the people are the body of the state. 
Cassius, the materialist, the Epicurean, tries vainly to point 
this out to Brutus. It is true that Cassius thinks that every- 
thing is body, and he therefore misses something Brutus sees. 
But he is closer to an understanding of the extremities of 
politics than is the stoic Brutus, with his unshakable convic- 
tion that the soul’s virtues are sufficient in themselves, not 
only for the wise man but for cities as well. 

Up to this point, Brutus’ faults, if they can be called such, 
are so bound up with all his good qualities that they possess 
a certain charm and might incline one to believe that there 
is only a choice between sweet but somewhat blind virtue and 
malignant prudence. In this light, Brutus would be vindi- 
cated. However, these failings take on a somewhat more 
somber cast in the quarrel with Cassius.** 

This dispute is the most terrible and most touching mo- 
ment in the drama. Here these last two hopes of Roman free- 
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dom meet, and it becomes clear that they cannot understand 
each other, although they love each other and their cause. 
The unity of the alliance is strained, and we see the seams of 
what is supposed to be a perfect unity. It is finally patched 
together, but the articulation of the disharmony is unforget- 
table. The two men confront each other with reproaches— 
reproaches which are, on each side, in character. Cassius is 
guilty of corruption or at least of winking at it. Brutus is 
guilty, if that is the word for it, of too much probity and a 
justice that is too severe for the circumstances. What is 
more, he overbears with all his morality. He, unlike Cassius, 
is so confident of his righteousness that he has no after- 
thoughts. Brutus dominates, and dominates cruelly, in the 
ensuing discussion. He feels himself “arm’d so strong in hon- 
esty” that he can despise Cassius’ taunts and accusations. 
Poor Cassius obviously cares deeply for his friend and wants 
him to reciprocate; above all, he wants to avoid a final break. 
Brutus does not care; just as long as he is right. Cassius’ bit- 
ter sense of impotence is moving, as he casts himself again 
and again against this rock of a man. 

To this point in the play, Brutus has, in spite of subter- 
ranean flaws, been the distinctly superior person, and Cas- 
sius has appeared as a rather low figure, even comparable in 
some respects to Iago. But the roles suddenly begin to be re- 
versed. Brutus, after castigating Cassius’ “itching palm,” in a 
turnabout accuses him of not having provided money when 
asked. Brutus himself is too good to squeeze the poor peas- 
ants. But he still needs the money, and he is perfectly willing 
to use Cassius’ vice for his needs. He is unwilling to face the 
implications of his own situation and is forced into a rather 
ugly form of hypocrisy. Brutus remains pure by allowing 
others to perform the immoral acts which are the condi- 
tions of his purity. Then he can attack Cassius for being im- 
moral. Wars need money, and, if a man starts a war, he is 
responsible for the acts which provide the money to pursue 
it, whether or not he performs them himself. Money is the sign 
of the material, or of what satisfies the needs of the body. 
Again Brutus refuses to recognize the existence of the 
body; in this instance, however, we are made privy to the 
casuistry, the falseness, into which such a man is forced. He 
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does not really live on his virtue alone; he just acts as though 
he does. 

Two further incidents heighten the somewhat sinister light 
which has been cast on Brutus. At the end of the quarrel, a 
poet bursts in on the pair. He wishes to use his poetry to 
produce harmony. Cassius is amused, but Brutus is vexed. 
“What have the warres to do with these jigging fools.” Real 
life is too serious for poetry; Brutus shares the taste of the 
people who slew Cinna the Poet for his bad verses. This poet 
is a Cynic, and Cynics were the most unpolitical of men; 
they would not let their happiness be disturbed by the fall of 
nations. Poetry is a dimension of human life at a certain re- 
move from the political. It is closer to those self-sufficient 
joys which look down on all that is merely political. Brutus 
is hostile to poetry in his monolithic moral intensity, and this 
is allied to his indifference to rhetoric. If Cassius hears no 
music, Brutus hears no poetry.*4 

This little scene is only a prelude to the most significant 
revelation about Brutus. When Brutus and Cassius have been 
reconciled, Brutus admits that he is “sick of many griefs,” to 
which Cassius responds. “Of your philosophy you make no 
use/if you give place to accidental evils.” Cassius does not say 
this in the spirit of theoretical disputation. He wants Brutus 
to be a Stoic; he needs a stoic Brutus; he wishes that his 
Stoicism were real. There is, buried in this comment, a grain 
of respect for Brutus’ principles; he is not just benighted in 
the eyes of the Epicurean. Cassius does not try to convert 
his friend to his own creed, but urges that he live up to his be- 
liefs. One suspects that Cassius feels his own beliefs to be 
low and that he admires the strength of the Stoic, that he is 
an Epicurean because he feels that he is not good enough to 
be a Stoic. 

At all events, in his defense, Brutus reveals that Portia is 
dead. This is indeed a terrible loss, and we have seen what a 
wonderful couple they were. No one can deny that Brutus 
bears it bravely. But, according to strict Stoic doctrine, the 
loss of a wife is only an accidental evil, and it is a sign of cor- 
ruption to care too intensely. If a man can be made unhappy 
by the death of loved ones, it means he is dependent on 
things beyond his control; virtue is not self-sufficient. We 
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know that Brutus has unusual self-control. But self-control 
is an ambiguous faculty; it can be used to suppress the good 
with the bad. His doctrine is that the externals do not count. 
Actually they do count—we have seen it in the scene with 
Portia and elsewhere—and Brutus merely suppresses his 
sentiments, at great cost. Nothing in the thought which is the 
result of all his study and reflection and for which he is re- 
puted can account for the sentiments he now experiences. 

Immediately afterward, Titinius and Messala enter the 
tent, and Messala asks whether Brutus has heard of Portia. 
Brutus says no, plays the innocent, and lets Messala tell him 
the terrible news again. He responds with an edifying moral- 
ism and turns to other business. Cassius supports him in this 
deception and promotes the impression Brutus’ apparent 
strength creates, almost as though he were putting him on 
display like a circus performer. Perhaps Brutus can be justi- 
fied by saying that he must do this for the sake of maintain- 
ing his leadership, which requires a certain amount of ruse 
and myth. But there is, nonetheless, something ugly about 
using Portia’s death in this way, as a means of giving the 
impression that he possesses a mastery that he does not ac- 
tually have. This sums up Brutus’ Stoicism; it is largely a 
public display which he uses to deceive others and himself. 
It is the counterpart of the Brutus who doubts in private but 
who, as soon as he steps on the public scene as the leader of 
the conspiracy, is assurance itself. The same man who in 
soliloquy could find no present reason to kill Caesar is able to 
speak with certitude and horror of “the time’s abuse” when 
he addresses his fellows.*° 

Shakespeare underlines all this in the discussion between 
Brutus and Cassius about defeat and suicide. Brutus insists 
that defeat will not cause him to alter his philosophy. Just as 
he blamed Cato for doing away with himself rather than sur- 
render to Caesar, he cannot countenance giving way before 
fortune’s strokes. He will have the courage to continue living 
as he always has. But, as soon as Cassius calls up to him the 
image of being led in triumph to Rome, he declares that he 
would rather take his life. When it comes down to it, he is 
like any other noble Roman senator; honor and dishonor in 
the eyes of the city are what constitute the notions of good 
and bad. In this case, Brutus knows that his virtue will not 
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win him honor. This is an extreme case, but principles are 
only seen in their true lights in the extreme.*® 

Brutus’ Stoicism lends him a moral superiority in the 
eyes of the public and in his own eyes. It produces a self- 
confidence in action and a general probity of conduct. But 
the standard it sets is too high for human attainment; its 
adherents would perhaps be weaker if they took the passions 
more seriously, but they might also be more humane. True 
success will only be vouchsafed them when they have a true 
view of things.‘ The public example of virtue is necessary for 
civil society, and virtuous men deserve our praise, even if 
they fail. But the belief in a virtue that undermines the cause 
of justice and has no effects other than to add luster to one’s 
reputation and to allow one to self-righteously avoid respon- 
sibility deserves less than our unqualified admiration. Bru- 
tus, as a result of his philosophy, thinks too well of himself. 
This philosophy vouchsafes him a stature beyond that of his 
colleagues, and his sweet nature moves those who see him 
in his privacy. But the two parts of his own nature do not 
cohere; he never really knows himself, and much of what is 
best in him goes counter to his beliefs. A true morality would 
have to take account of what causes him to love Portia, Lu- 
cius, and Rome. 

Cassius, too, has given evidences of a loss of faith in his 
philosophy. But he avows it explicitly; the Cassius of acts IV 
and V is a very different man from the one we saw pre- 
viously. He has become superstitious. He now believes that 
there are spirits and a providence in the world.t8 The man 
whose doctrine insisted that all action is selfish turns out to 
be the truest and most sentimental of friends. He even dies 
for friendship. In the most bitter of turnabouts, he dies 
for the memory of a friend who is not in fact dead and 
thereby destroys any possibility of reviving the alliance. His 
error is the result of his bad eyesight. Caesar had bad hear- 
ing but good eyes; Cassius, bad eyesight and good hearing. 
Caesar trusted more to what he saw than what he heard; Cas- 
sius trusted the report he heard about what another saw. 
The Epicurean, who depreciates hearsay and the senses, ruins 
everything because of his faith in the senses of others.‘® This 
is no true Epicurean; it is rather a man who has schooled 
himself in a teaching which ran counter to a fund of com- 
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mon goodness and ordinary political weakness within him. 
In Cassius, we see the case of a man who thinks worse of 
himself than he ought to and does so because he has ac- 
cepted a philosophy which depreciates, discourages, and ex- 
plains away what is good in him. In the final crisis, this arbi- 
trary shell breaks, and the true man emerges. But it is too 
late. 

In these last scenes of the play, what was a rigid opposi- 
tion between Brutus and Cassius dissolves under the pres- 
sure of Caesars unrelenting spirit, and they come closer to 
each other in their simple humanity. What has appeared bad 
now looks better, and what appeared good now looks some- 
what worse. They are both good but erring men. Shakespeare 
does all of this very delicately so as not to disturb the super- 
ficial and roughly true structure of his message. What Brutus 
stands for is still better and more praiseworthy than what 
Cassius stands for. Shakespeare nevertheless severely shows 
the intelligent spectator why the plot must fail and demon- 
strates the inadequacies of ordinary men to overcome the 
force of a man like Caesar. 

There is no other Shakespearean play in which the pro- 
tagonists are explicitly followers of philosophic doctrines. 
With Brutus and Cassius, Shakespeare shows the impossibil- 
ity of the direct application of philosophy to political affairs. 
Men are impressed with the doctrines of wise teachers who 
give them clarity about their world and help them chart a 
course that they themselves could not have drawn. But, in 
political practice, this results in abstractions, in neglect of 
the elusive unity of body and soul; reality is transformed to 
fit one’s conceptions of it. 

Neither Stoic nor Epicurean can explain the motivations 
of the characteristically political man who pursues glory 
through the city. The political man lives for neither wisdom 
nor pleasure, but for something in between; the city he 
serves is a mixture of high and low to which he must adjust. 
Caesar seems to have been the most complete political man 
who ever lived. He combined the high-mindedness of the 
Stoic with the Epicurean’s awareness of the low material sub- 
strate of political things. Brutus and Cassius could not com- 
prehend such a combination; faced with it, they simply lost 
their convictions. They could for a moment make headway 
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against Caesar because of their alliance, but they ultimately 
contradicted each other. They were much simpler men than 
Caesar and would have been good citizens in a Rome 
where Caesars did not exist—a Rome where the laws, and 
not philosophies, gave them their guidance. A true philoso- 
phy would have to be supple enough to grasp the mind of 
Caesar—a difficult task, since he seems to defy the principle 
of contradiction. And such a philosophy would be of no use to 
men of practice, for it would provide them with no rules. 
Shakespeare gives a final word concerning his view of Stoi- 
cism and Epicureanism, or what we would call idealism and 
realism, in reference to politics. Political society does not ex- 
ist for selfish ends, nor does it exist for virtuous ones. Nei- 
ther doctrine will help. Both are in a way true; each is in its 
own way fatal. 

Brutus and Cassius performed a most important function. 
Their failure, as Brutus saw, won them more glory than Oc- 
tavius and Antony attained by their success, for they are the 
eternal symbols of freedom against tyranny. They showed 
that men need not give way before the spirit of the times; 
they served as models for later successors who would re- 
establish the spirit of free government. Their seemingly fu- 
tile gesture helped, not Rome, but humanity. Men in foreign 
lands and with foreign tongues have looked to Rome and to 
the defenders of its liberties against Caesarism for inspira- 
tion in the establishment of regimes which respect human 
nature and encourage a proud independence. Shakespeare, 
the teacher of the Anglo-Saxon world, was such a man. He 
saw that the times were against Brutus and Cassius; but 
their cause was right. New times and new energies might 
resurrect what is best in ancient Rome. Brutus and Cassius 
were good men and types which any polity should boast of 
producing. The next time, however, they would need a mind 
comparable to that of Julius Caesar to teach them and lead 
them. 


NOTES 


1 Plutarch, Julius Caesar, trans. North (London: Nonesuch, 1930), UI. 
453. In the Greek, daimon ( “divinity,” or “genius” ) is the word trans- 
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lated by “. . . prosperitie and . . . fortune.” This is what is meant 
by Caesar’s “spirit.” 

2 Johann Peter Eckermann, Conversations with Goethe, January 31, 1827. 

3 Antony and Cleopatra IV. iii. 16-26; vi. 7-9; I. ii. 29-33. All references 
to the text of Julius Caesar, Coriolanus, and Antony and Cleopatra 
are to the Furness variorum editions (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1913, 
1928, 1907). 

4 The Roman plays are the only ones in which the people as a whole is an 
actor. Shakespeare grasped the republican genius well; he seems to 
see the character of the mass of people as particularly important in 
such a regime. The unresolved problem of the proper hierarchical 
ordering of the two parts of the city seems to be both its strength 
and its weakness, a perpetual tension that could be resolved only in 
the destruction of the Republic. This presentation is not unlike that 
of Machiavelli, Discourses I. iii-vi. Cp. Coriolanus I. i. 3-172 with 
Julius Caesar I. i., and Coriolanus II. iii. 1-187 with Julius Caesar 


6In Julius Caesar, cp. the tribunes’ forthright, “you blocks, you 
stones...” (I. i. 44), with Antony’s flattery, “You are not 
stones . . .” (III. ii. 152). Cp. I. ii. 294-295 with “. . . men forget 
more easily the death of their father than the loss of their patrimony” 
(Machiavelli Prince xvm). 

T I. ii. 305-307. 

8 I. i. 179-200; II. ii. 160-170; iii. 41-143. 

9 JII. i. 238-248. 

10 JII. i. 84-201. 

11 Plutarch, Comparison . . . , op. cit., pp. 430-431; cp. I. ii. 9-24. 

12 J, i. 255-258. 

13 Coriolanus banishes Rome (III. iii. 151-166). Although Coriolanus pre- 
viously seemed to speak for legality and the proper respect for tradi- 
tion, he was always really a revolutionary. Rome had always had a 
plebeian class, and this class had long had certain privileges, e.g., 
the very right of electing the consuls to which Coriolanus objects so 
much. His passion to have a Rome without the abuses he sees leads 
him to contemplate the most extreme measures (II. iii. 117-129). 

14 V, iv. 22-24. Coriolanus behaves, and is treated, as a god; IV. vi.-V. iii. 
198. He is mentioned in relation to gods at II. i. 296-304; III. i. 103- 
104, 313-315; IV. v. 199-204; vi. 115-120, 125-127. 

15 TV. vii. 58-59. 

16 V, vi. 134-158. Menenius says that he has become a dragon from a man 
(V. iv. 11-14). He compares the change to that from a grub to a 
butterfly, which calls to mind two previous references to butterflies 
(1. iii. 61-69; IV. vi. 119); Coriolanus and his son pursued butter- 
flies and tortured them. Ultimately, the proud pursuer turns into the 
bestial pursued, a mere “gilded butterfly.” 

17 Grandeur des Romains, xt. 

18 It should not be forgotten that the triumph celebrated in the beginning 
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of the play was one gained over noble Roman citizens. To declare a 
triumph for such a conquest was without example (I. i. 37-64). 

19 Tt cannot be argued that Caesar was not a tyrant. This does not mean 
that he was necessarily a bad man; tyramny is the exercise of illegiti- 
mate powers illegitimately acquired. Such a man must necessarily be 
hated by all good citizens who love the laws. Caesar surely exercised 
such powers (III. i. 39-40), and his desire for a crown and a son 
to wear it are the attempts to establish a new legitimacy. The attack 
on Caesar is not comparable to the attack on a king; he is not sur- 
rounded by the holy aura of legitimacy. The only question is the 
efficacy of the action. 

20 TIT. i. 286-287. 

21]. ii, 158-171; II. i. 22-23; III. ii. 20-25; IV. iii. 19-20, 115-117. 

22 JI. ii. 124-140. 

23 J. ii. 211-234, 30-31; III. i. 13. 

24 The two instances of superstition of which so much is made to Caesar’s 
disadvantage by many critics are not such as to prove that this was 
a real weakness. The belief that being touched by one of those who 
run in the Lupercalia festival would make Calphurnia fertile is no 
more than a traditional opinion, of which Caesar makes mention on 
the appropriate occasion (I. ii. 4-14). The discussion with Calphurnia 
about the ill omens of the time does not indicate that he really be- 
lieves these portents to have meaning. He gives an example of his 
mode of interpreting portents when he hears that an offering has no 
heart. It merely supports his intended course of action. Caesar al- 
ways knew how to make piety fit his purposes (II. ii. 3-101). He 
does give in to his wife, but this has other grounds. And he accepts 
an interpretation of his wife’s dream which is akin to his own in- 
terpretation of the heartless offering. Even admitting that Caesar 
does have a grain of superstition, perhaps this is a part of the great 
political man’s nature. The political life depends so much on chance, 
on circumstances that reason can never control or predict, that the 
statesman may well have to believe in some guiding spirits to 
hearten him. A belief in one’s fortune seems to go along perfectly 
Rn with the political character and in no wise to contradict rational 
policy. 

Caesar’s physical weakness, to which Cassius alludes and of which 
we have one example given us and of another a reliable report, only 
go to render Caesar’s spiritual dominance more impressive and more 
enigmatic (I. ii. 105-146, 268-275, 232-233). Cassius, the Epicurean, 
errs in believing that the body is all there is to the man. 

25 JI. ii. 38-65, 94-118; III. i. 44-83. 

26 “But the chief cause that made him mortally hated, was the covetous 
desire he had to be called king: which first gave the people just 
cause, and next his secret enemies, honest colour to beare him iil 
will.” Plutarch, Julius Caesar, op. cit., pp. 445-446. 

27“Some of Caesar’s friends entertained a suspicion that he neither 
desired nor cared to live any longer, on account of his declining 
health . . .” (Suetonius Julius Caesar 86). 

M. W. MacCallum, in his exceptionally sensitive understanding of 
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the play, describes the Caesar we see as follows: “In this assumption 
of the Divine, involving as it does a touch of unreality and falsehood, 
he has lost his old surety of vision and efficiency in act. He tries to 
rise above himself, and pays the penalty by falling below himself, 
and rushing on the ruin which a little vulgar shrewdness would have 
avoided. But his mistake is a clue to his very greatness, and his 
greatness encompasses him to the last . . .” (Shakespeares Roman 
Plays [London: Macmillan, 1919], p. 231). 

28 II. ii. 82-83. 

29 TIL. i. 85. 

30 Cassius thinks that Caesar is already a god (I. ii. 130-131) and that 
in slaying Caesar he will slay the god. But mortals are never gods, 
and gods cannot be slain, If there is any single impression which re- 
mains after reading or seeing this play, it is that Caesar’s spirit is 
the true protagonist. Brutus and Cassius, able men with serious 
plans, are drowned in a force whose power they could not imagine. 
Antony releases the spirit (III. i. 300-303); it appears twice to 
Brutus, and the two principals in the conspiracy die with Caesar's 
name on their lips. The fullest tragic consciousness Brutus attains 
is with his, “O, Julius Caesar, thou art mighty yet” (V. iii. 106). 

Dio Cassius tells that Brutus died reciting these lines, said to have 
been spoken by Heracles: 

Wretched Virtue, you exist only in speech, while 

I practiced you in deed; but you were only a slave to fortune. 

Roman History xivm 2. 

This does not express any consciousness that Brutus himself has, but 
a Brutus could conceivably have made such a statement at the 
tragic end of a life devoted to his principles. 

31 “He died in the fifty-sixth year of his age, and was ranked amongst 
the gods, not only by a formal decree, but in the belief of the vulgar” 
(Suetonius Julius Caesar 88). 

32 Plutarch, Marcus Brutus, op. cit., IV, 441-442. 

33 I. iii. 138-142; cf. Brutus’ reaction to stealth, II. i. 89-97. 

34 I. ii. 57-193, 331-346. 

35 J, iii, 171-182. 

36 TIT. i. 19-32. 

37 II. i, 13-37. 

38 IT. i. 193. 

39 JI. i. 159-173, 174-212; III. i. 252-281; IV. iii. 223-256. 

40 Plutarch says that Brutus wanted the battle because he was anxious 
to have done, one way or the other (Brutus, op. cit., p. 466). Shake- 
speare seems to indicate only optimism, which follows the burden 
of his characterization of Brutus. In either case, Brutus’ apparent 
lack of attachment to and interest in the things of this world, as they 
present themselves naturally to political men, makes him imprudent. 

41 Civil Wars 1v. 108, 112, 122-123; Julius Caesar V. i. 3-8. 

42 Cicero is mentioned four times (I. ii. 299-300; I. iii. 3-43; II. i. 159-173; 
IV. iii. 201-205). In the last reference, we learn that Cicero was one 
of those put to death by the Triumvirs; Antony will not make the 
same mistake Brutus does. It is also to be noted that Cicero seems 
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to be particularly dear to the prudent Cassius. He first mentions 
Cicero, wanting to know how he had reacted to the attempt to crown 
Caesar; he suggests that he be asked to join the conspiracy; he is 
the only one who appears moved by his death. 

I do not propose to enter into the thorny question of Shakespeare’s 
classical learning, but there is much in Julius Caesar to suggest that 
he was affected by Cicero in his way of seeing the crisis and perhaps 
even in his views on Stoicism and Epicureanism. A perusal of the 
letters and the Philippics will illumine one side of Shakespeare’s 
understanding of the whole Roman crisis. The manly and frank 
desperation of these noble men deprived of their birthright shines 
through every page. Shakespeare ultimately puts the whole problem 
in an even larger context, but his rebellious Romans bear a strong 
resemblance to those we live with in Cicero’s writings. Cicero was 
for the policies Cassius was for and doubted the wisdom both of 
sparing Antony and letting him speak. He disagreed with Brutus 
over style and apropos of him said: “no one, whether poet or orator, 
ever yet thought anyone else better than himself” (Letters to At- 
ticus x1v. 20. May 11, 44 B.c.). Philosophically, he was neither 
Stoic nor Epicurean and had pointed to the difficulties in each, al- 
though he admired much in Stoicism. This seems to coincide with 
Shakespeare’s views, and Shakespeare presents him to us as just 
such a middle way. The philosophical significance of his appearance 
in the storm can hardly be overrated. The meaning of the movements 
and disturbances of the heavens was a central theme of classical 
philosophy, and the disposition of that question went a long way in 
settling the human questions. Shakespeare understands this perfectly; 
philosophy cannot be presented on the stage, but it can be hinted 
at. This momentary view of Cicero and the consequences of his 
thought in the realities of human action could not be a central theme; 
but it reflects that thought with precision and indicates the weak- 
nesses of the conspirators. 

Concerning a speech of Brutus, Caesar writes Atticus: 

It is, 1 may add, a speech of the utmost finish as far as senti- 
ments are concemed, and in point of language not to be surpassed. 
Nevertheless, if I had had to handle that cause, I should have 
written with more fire. But the theme and the character of the 
writer being as you see, I was unable to correct it. For, granting 
the kind of orator that our Brutus aims at being, and the opinion 
he entertains of the best style of speech, he has secured an un- 
qualified success. Nothing could be more finished. But I have 
always aimed, rightly or wrongly, at something different. How- 
ever, read the speech yourself, unless indeed you have read it 
already, and tell me what you think of it. However, I fear that, 
misled by your surname, you will be somewhat hyper-Attic in 
your criticism. But if you will only recall Demosthenes thunder, 
you will understand that the most vigorous denunciation is con- 
sistent with the purest Attic style (ibid., xv. 1a. May 18, 44 B.C. ). 

This sounds like a critique of the funeral oration of Shakespeare's 
Brutus. 
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The “honorable men,” of Antony’s oration seems to come from 
Philippic II. xii. 30-31, where Cicero says that this is the way 
Antony spoke of the conspirators. The following statement from the 
same Ciceronian oration is as excellent a summary of Shakespeare’s 
Caesar as can be found: 

In [Caesar] there was genius, reason, memory, letters, industry, 

thought, diligence; he had done in war things, however calamitous 

to the republic, yet at least great; having for many years meditated 
being a king, he had by great labor, great dangers, achieved what 
he planned; by shows, buildings, largesses, banquets he had 
conciliated the ignorant multitude; his followers he had bound 
to him by rewards, his adversaries by a show of clemency. In brief, 
he had already brought to a free state—partly by fear, partly by 

endurance—a habit of servitude (xivu. 6.). 

43 IV. ii-iii. 270. 

44 IV. iii, 140-155; II. iii; I. ii. 223. Plutarch (Brutus, op. cit., pp. 462- 
463) tells the story, but Shakespeare makes him into a poet. Shake- 
speare takes over Line 148 from North with only a slight change, 
and the original Plutarch is a quotation from Homer Iliad I. 259; 
it is from the speech of Nestor trying to reconcile Agamemnon and 
Achilles. 

For a contrary interpretation of this passage, cf. Nietzsche, Fréh- 
liche Wissenschaft, 98 (Munich: Hanser Verlag), pp. 102-103. Nietz- 
sche believes that Shakespeare finds no fault with Brutus and asserts 
that this passage shows the superiority of morality to poetry and of 
Brutus to Shakespeare. I believe that it is intended to show exactly 
the opposite, and, if this is correct, the difference between Shake- 
speare and Nietzsche is as good a sign as could be found of the 
distance between the philosophic and poetic transcendence of action 
to be learned from Shakespeare and the modern doctrine of commit- 
ment. Nietzsche believes that Brutus is free because he acts according 
to his principles without fail, because he will even slay his best 
friend for the sake of his independence. Shakespeare teaches that he 
does not know the only source of freedom, a source the existence of 
which Nietzsche denies. Cp. Chapter 2, supra, pp. 30-31. 

45 IV. iii. 205-225; II. i. 13-38, 132-134. Brutus uses the same kind of 
ruse in trying to find out whether his servants have also seen the 
ghost; IV. iii. 334-357. The double announcement of Portia’s death 
has been a subject of considerable dispute, and many editors have 
rejected it as an interpolation by another hand or as an oversight left 
by Shakespeare from an earlier draft. I can see no ground for this 
rejection other than that it contradicts the editors’ views of Brutus’ 
character or that they see no need for two announcements of Portia’s 
death. This is hardly sufficient. Those passages at which our tastes 
most stick are perhaps most revealing of what we do not know and 
need to learn. For a history of the controversy, cf. the Furness 
variorum, op. cit., pp. 222-225, and Warren D. Smith, “The Dupli- 
cate Revelation of Portia’s Death,” Shakespeare Quarterly, IV (1953), 
153-161. 

46 V, i. 108-136. The suicides in the Roman plays present a peculiarly 
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Roman phenomenon; these heroes always had their fates in their own 
hands, and they were hence free; this indifference before death 
saved them from ever having to live slavish lives. Brutus thought 
himself free in an even higher sense, but here he returns to Roman- 
ness. It is impossible to care about Caesar’s realm and at the same 
time to say that what counts in life has nothing to do with success 
or failure in that realm. Brutus is always somehow between the two 
positions—sometimes true to politics, sometimes to his philosophy. 
In the end, both Brutus and Cassius are too quickly disheartened and 
commit suicide too hastily. 


47 Lessing states an opinion of Cicero’s Stoic writings which formulates 


the problem of Brutus’ morality: 

I confess, I care little for Cicero’s philosophy in general, and least 
of all for that portion of it which he displays in the second Book 
of his Tusculan Disputations, on the endurance of bodily pain. 
One would think that he wanted to train a gladiator, so eagerly 
does he oppose all external expression of suffering. This betokens 
to him, apparently, nothing more than a want of patience, nor 
does he seem to consider that it is often anything but voluntary, 
while true bravery shows itself only in voluntary actions. He only 
hears the cries and shrieks of Sophocles’ Philoctetes, and entirely 
overlooks his other resolute qualities. How else would he have had 
the opportunity of making his rhetorical onslaught upon the poets? 
“They would make us effeminate by introducing the bravest men 
weeping.” They must let them weep; for a theatre is not an 
arena. It behooved the condemned or mercenary combatant to 
do and suffer everything with propriety. Not a sound of complaint 
must escape his lips, not a convulsive start reveal pain. His 
wounds, and even his death were intended to afford delight to 
the spectators, and he therefore had to learn the art of entirely 
concealing his feelings. The slightest display of them would have 
awakened compassion, and compassion, if frequently excited, 
would soon have made an end of these cold and cruel spectacles. 
Now the very effect which was there avoided, the tragic stage 
has for its principle aim, and here, therefore, a directly opposite 
line of conduct is demanded. Its heroes must display their feelings, 
must give utterance to their pain, and let nature follow her ordi- 
nary course within them. If they betray any signs of training and 
forced effort, they fail to reach our hearts; and prize fighters in 
the cothurnus can at most but excite our wonder. This epithet 
may be applied to all the characters in the so-called tragedies of 
Seneca, and I am firmly convinced that the gladiatorial contests 
formed the principal cause why the Romans remained so far below 
mediocrity in the tragic art. The spectators learned, in the bloody 
amphitheatre, to misconceive all that is natural. . . . Philoctetes 
sorrows are those of a man, but the actions those of a hero. To- 
gether they make the human hero, who is neither weak nor yet 
obdurate, but rather appears now the former, now the latter, ac- 
cording as nature or his principles of duty may require. ( Laocoön 
IV. 4): 
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A Stoic can never appear on the stage and earn sympathy; Brutus 
touches only when we realize that he is not a Stoic, but he believes 
himself to be what he is not. In the characterization of the comple- 
mentary virtues of Brutus and Cassius and the conflicts between 
these virtues, one is reminded of Machiavelli’s teaching about the 
virtues a prince must possess; Prince Xv-XIx. 

48 V, i. 85-102. 

49 V, iii. 23-39; I. ii. 232; iii. 45-48. In Plutarch, Cassius explains the 
Epicurean depreciation of the senses and omens to Brutus (Brutus, 
op. cit., pp. 464-465). 

50 TIT. i. 128-136. 


